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Notice  to  Reader, 

When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a i-cent  stamp 
on  this  notice,  mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors  destined  to  proceed 
overseas. 

No  Wrapping— No  Address. 

A.  S-  Burleson,  P.ostmagjer  General. 
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EDITORIALS 


We  wish  to  notify  all  friends  and 
subscribers  to  Olive  Trees  that  from 
this  date  all  communications  concern- 
ing either  the  editorial  work  or  the 
mailing  list  are  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  M. 
M.  Pearce,  D.  D.,  215  Buckingham 
Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
clerical  help  where  the  work  has  been 
done  this  past  winter,  and  Dr.  Pearce 
has  consented  to  handle  it  in  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Pearce  is  not  to  be 
blamed  with  the  mistakes  and  failures 
of  Olive  Trees  during  the  past  two 
and  a half  years,  and  now  that  he 
assumes  full  control  of  every  depart- 
ment we  know  that  the  work  will  be 
more  efficiently  done  and  will  reach  a 
higher  standard  than  was  possible 
under  the  old  management. 

We  bespeak  for  Dr.  Pearce  and 
Olive  Trees  a continued  and  added 
interest  of  effort  and  prayer,  and  we 
know  that  the  many  friends  of  Mis- 
sions throughout  the  church  will  put 


forth  every  effort  to  increase  the 
paper’s  usefulness,  Olive  Trees  has 
a much  larger  circulation  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
although  the  expenses  of  publication 
have  greatly  increased  the  old  price 
of  $1  a year  still  holds  good.  This  is 
possible  only  by  the  increase  in  the 
circulation.  We  assure  Dr.  Pearce 
of  the  prayers  and  the  help  of  all 
readers  of  Olive  Trees,  and  he  will 
find  them  a long-suffering  and  gra- 
cious people. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  our  readers 
for  their  kind  words  and  practical 
support  in  the  past  and  pray  that 
these  will  only  increase  in  the  days  to 
come. 

R.  A.  Blair. 


Please  note  change  of  address  of 
Olive  Trees  to  215  Buckingham  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  MISSION  KINDERGARTEN  i 


This  is  the  MISSION  KINDERGARTEN 

This  is  the  CHILD  WHO  WENT  to  the 
Mission  Kindergarten. 

This  is  the 

MOTHER  WON  BY  THE  CHILC 
Who  went  to  the  Mission  Kindergarten. 


This  is  the  FAMILY,  HOSTILE  NO  MORE, 
Because  of  the  mother  won  by  the  child 
Who  went  to  the  Mission  Kindergarten. 


This  is  the 

STREET  WITH  NEIGHBORS  GALORE 

Who  watched  the  family,  hostile  no  more, 

Because  of  the  mother  won  by  the  child 
Who  went  to  the  Mission  Kinderg^-te^ 

This  is  the 

CHAPEL  WHERE  GATHERS  A THRONG 

Of  people  who  listen  to  sermon  and  song 
And  come  from  the  street  of  neighbors  galore, 
Who  watched  the  family,  hostile  no  more, 
Because  of  the  mother  won  by  the  child 

WTio  went  to  the  Mission  Kindergarten, 

''iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilllil 

By  the  kindness  of  “ The  Missionary  Voice.'' 

MAY  ABOVE  All  be  True  of  Our  KINDERGARTEN  at  Lo  Ting. 
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LETTER  TO  KANSAS  PRESBY- 
TERIAL* 

Tak  Hing,  West  River,  South  China. 

February  23,  1918. 
Dear  Friends  and  Fellow- Workers : 
Now,  please  don’t  settle  back  com- 
fortably in  your  seats  expecting  to 
hear  a big,  long,  interesting,  edifying 
letter,  for  I am  only  going  to  try  to 
tell  you  something  of  what  I have 
been  doing  the  last  few  days,  if  I 
don’t  have  to  stop  on  the  next  line  to 
go  and  do  it  again.  If  I succeed  in 
getting  that  written  I may  try  to  tell 
you  something  interesting,  though  I 
have  very  little  time  in  which  to  write 
it,  as  it  must  leave  here  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  now  Saturday,  4 P.  M., 
with  Sabbath  School  lesson  and  a 
sermon  for  tomorrow  P.  M.  to  prepare 
yet — and  I have  no  barrel  to  go  to 
either. 

February  11  was  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  the  one  great  holiday  of  the 
year,  and  it  lasts  anywhere  from  two 
weeks  to  a month.  Our  Mission  meet- 
ing began  that  day,  and  continued 
most  of  the  week,  and,  by  the  way,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  meetings  we  have  ever  had. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
of  the  New  Year,  people  had  begun 
to  recover  from  the  feasting  of  the 
day  before,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
some  amusement.  Judging  from  the 
great  numbers  of  gaily  dressed  people 
who  came  and  gazed  in  at  the  win- 
dows, and  wandered  about  the  com- 
pound, one  might  guess  that  the  “for- 
eign devils’  house”  was  the  most  pop- 
ular place  of  amusement.  When  Mis- 
sion meeting  adjourned  for  dinner, 
the  room  was  filled  with  curious  vis- 
itors almost  before  the  chairs  had 
cooled  sufficiently  to  feel  comfortable 
to  the  Chinese  mind.  Miss  Adams  and 
I ate  our  dinner  by  snatches,  mean- 
while entertaining  them  with  the 
wonderful  machine  that  can  at  once 
sing  and  play  many  instruments,  both 
English  and  Chinese.  It  is  most 
amusing  to  see  some  old  person  who 
has  heard  of  it  but  would  not  be  con- 


vinced of  such  a wonderful  thing  until 
they  saw  and  heard  with  their  own 
eyes  and  ears,  how  there  can  be  a 
voice  without  a person,  music  without 
instruments,  or  else  all  in  a little  box 
a foot  square.  One  is  as  hard  to  im- 
agine as  the  other,  but  careful  search 
in,  under,  and  around  it  fails  to  reveal 
any  solution  to  the  mystery. 

We  finally  got  them  to  disperse  in 
time  for  our  meeting  to  begin  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sent  for  some  of  the 
older  school  girls  to  come  and  enter- 
tain the  crowds  as  best  they  could  in 
the  schools. 

Of  course,  there  must  always  be 
tea  served  to  them,  and  at  the  New 
Year  it  is  also  necessary  to  serve  chip- 
ped nutmegs,  melon  seeds  or  peanuts. 
I have  not  yet  been  able  to  cultivate 
my  taste  to  the  point  of  enjoying  the 
nutmegs,  but  I think  I am  getting  to 
be  something  of  an  adept  at  breaking 
open  a melon  seed  between  my  teeth 
and  getting  the  “goody”  out  whole. 

Today,  there  was  a great  crowd  of 
women  and  children  from  a village 
fifteen  miles  away,  and  after  giving 
them  some  music,  I began  to  tell  them 
something  about  the  Jesus  Doctrine. 
One  of  the  women  said:  “Oh,  it  cer- 
tainly is  good  to  hear,  and  it  has  made 
my  heart  ten  parts  happy.  I am  so 
glad  I came  to  hear  it.”  I began  to 
think  she  had  heard  the  doctrine  in 
some  way,  and  asked  her  if  there  were 
Christians  in  her  village  or  if  she  had 
been  here  before  and  heard  it,  and  she 
said,  “Oh,  no,  it’s  the  doctrine  we  have 
just  been  hearing  from  the  talking 
machine,”  and  I had  some  little  dif- 
ficulty in  making  her  understand  that 
“Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band”  really 
had  very  little  connection  with  the 
Jesus  doctrine. 

One  woman,  however,  seemed  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tians need  not  be  afraid  of  evil  spirits, 
and  eagerly  listened  as  I tried  to  tell 
her  in  as  simple  a way  as  I could,  the 
essentials  for  salvation. 

I gave  her  some  tracts,  and  she  went 
away  with  a hungry  longing  look  in 
her  face  that  I know  nothing  but 
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Christ  will  satisfy,  and  may  we  not 
pray  that  the  little  seed  sown  in  her 
heart  may  have  fallen  on  good  ground, 
and  that  she  may  yet  learn  to  know 
Christ  as  her  Savior  and  Comforter, 
as  she  is  a woman  who  has  known 
much  sorrow  and  hardship. 

Another  of  my  callers  one  day  is  a 
Catholic,  trained  in  a French  Mission 
School  in  Shanghai.  I don’t  know  how 
well  she  holds  to  her  religion,  but  she 
urges  women  to  become  Christians, 
and  she  herself  often  comes  to  church. 

Some  of  the  things  that  seem  to 
make  the  greatest  impression  on 
strangers  are  the  light  and  cleanliness 
in  our  home,  the  white  walls,  with 
nice  pictures  hung  about  the  room, 
the  smooth  painted  floor,  with  nice 
clean  matting  on  it,  and  they  often 
say  they  would  be  perfectly  happy  if 
they  could  only  live  in  such  a fine 
place,  even  if  they  didn’t  have  enough 
to  eat.  One  of  our  problems  is  to 
show  them  that  these  things  are  not 
entirely  out  of  their  reach — that  they 
can  do  much  to  make  their  homes 
cheery  and  attractive  at  not  too  great 
a cost. 

As  for  the  light,  of  course,  they 
dare  not  have  large  windows,  as  that 
would  be  merely  inviting  thieves  and 
robbers,  but  there  is  coming  a time 
when  they  will  want  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  as  hygiene  is  being  taught 
in  the  schools.  Whitewash  is  not  very 
expensive,  and  we  occasionally  see 
whitewashed  rooms,  but  what  is  the 
use?  It  soon  becomes  blackened 
with  smoke  again.  Wood  and  cement 
floors,  though  being  more  costly,  are 
not  out  of  reach  of  many  families,  and 
matting  is  cheap,  much  of  it  being 
made  locally,  but  then  the  pigs  and 
chickens  and  dogs  and  ducks  might 
feel  out  of  place  on  anything  but  a 
dirt  floor.  It  may  take  a few  genera- 
tions to  bring  about  many  very  rad- 
ical reforms  along  these  lines,  but  no 
doubt  they  will  come. 

Fearing  that  the  account  of  what 
I have  been  doing  is  getting  badly 
mixed  with  a lot  of  other  things,  I 
will  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  as 


nearly  as  I can  remember,  during  the 
last  week,  I have’  served  tea  and  nut- 
megs, played  the  talking  machine,  ard 
smiled  for  several  hundred  people,  and 
knit  half  of  a Red  Cross  sock. 

We  are  about  to  begin  on  a new 
year  of  school  work,  and  I want  to  tell 
you  a little  of  our  plans  so  that  you 
may  help  us  with  your  prayers.  A 
number  of  the  girls  have  finished  the 
seven-year  course  and  are  to  begin 
to  do  regular  teaching,  some  in  the 
school  here  and  some  in  day  schools. 
As  yet  all  our  plans  are  not  definite, 
but  we  hope  they  will,  in  a day  or  two. 
At  Tung  On,  where  we  have  had  an 
evangelist  for  a number  of  years,  they 
want  a teacher  for  a girls’  school, 
which  is  at  least  partly  supported  by 
the  government.  They  came  to  us 
for  two  teachers,  and  after  being  as- 
sured that  they  would  not  have  to 
teach  on  Sabbath  and  would  not  be 
forbidden  to  teach  the  Bible,  two  of 
the  girls  consented*  to  go.  A few  days 
later,  the  man  came  back  and  said 
they  could  raise  money  to  pay  for  only 
one.  They  are  both  young  girls,  six- 
teen and  seventeen,  and  as  they  had 
told  him  they  were  not  willing  to  go 
so  far  away  unless  there  were  two  of 
them,  neither  was  willing  to  go  alone. 
Of  course  it  put  the  man  in  a predica- 
ment, and  he  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
“call”  or  force  one  of  them  to  go, 
which  I refused  to  do,  especially  as 
their  parents  did  not  think  it  best. 
Now  we  are  thinking  of  sending  a 
Bible  woman  with  one  of  them,  which 
I believe  is  a much  better  argument 
than  the  first  and  I think  they  will  be 
willing  to  help  out  some  on  the  salary 
of  a Bible  woman  in  order  to  get  the 
teacher.  W>  have  a letter  from  one 
of  the  girls  concerned,  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  decipher  yet,  but 
when  we  get  a teacher  to  read  it,  I 
think  part  of  our  problem  will  be 
solved,  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  report 
later  if  one  of  them  goes. 

Two  of  the  girls  have  been  recently 
married,  and  one  of  them  will  not  be 
allowed  to  come  back  to  teach  I fear, 
and  the  other  may  be  asked  to  teach 
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a school  for  women,  which  may  be 
started  in  Lo  Ting,  though  the  plans 
for  that  are  not  yet  definite. 

At  Wing  Ts’uen,  a village  fifteen 
miles  north,  where  Dr.  McBurney  and 
Miss  Adams  have  just  spent  a few 
days,  we  hope  to  open  a school  for 
girls,  and  had  expected  to  put  one  of 
the  Bible  women  in  charge  of  it  for  a 
year,  but  we  now  find  that  they  have 
their  eye  on  the  one  we  want  to  have 
charge  of  the  primary  department 
here,  and  who  would  relieve  us  of  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility.  One  or 
two  other  villages  may  also  call  for 
teachers,  which  will  leave  us  very 
short  here  if  we  let  them  go.  These 
are  a few  of  the  things  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  next  few  days,  but  I 
think  all  want  to  do  the  Heavenly 
Father’s  wni,  ana  I feel  that  He  is 
gradually  unfolding  it  to  us,  though 
sometimes  we  wish  He  would  just  un- 
fold it  a little  faster. 

Then  another  thing,  and,  perhaps, 
a harder.  As  a Mission  we  voted  to 
ask  the  home  Church  for  20  per  cent, 
less  than  what  we  expect  to  need  for 
schools,  and  try  to  raise  the  balance 
at  this  end.  We  also  made  another 
cut  on  the  estimates  for  the  girls’  and 
women’s  schools,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
have  a whirlwind  campaign  of  some 
kind  to  raise  quite  a sum  from  the 
natives,  and  we  can’t  expect  much  of 
it  from  the  Christians,  for  the  extra 
they  are  supposed  to  pay  of  the  20 
per  cent,  will  make  them  think  they 
are  pretty  hard  up,  unless  they  take 
God  at  his  word,  and  receive  the 
blessing  He  promises  to  those  who 
give  the  tithe.  We  are  thinking  of 
giving  the  merchants,  teachers  and 
officials  of  the  city  a chance  to  sub- 
scribe, and  also  girls  who  have  been 
in  school  perhaps  for  only  a short 
time,  and  who  are  now  in  homes  of 
their  own.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
tried  anything  of  the  kind  for  girls’ 
work,  and  sometimes  my  faith  and 
enthusiasm  are  almost  gone,  but  I 
know  it  is  just  what  the  Chinese  need. 
It  is  hard  to  make  them  realize  that 
all  Americans  are  not  exceedingly 


rich,  and  they  think  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  for  money  and  we  will 
get  it,  and  that  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  Kingdom  that  they  get  just  all 
the  help  they  think  they  need. 

We  also  hope  to  make  the  industrial 
department  a little  more  profitable  by 
allowing  the  pupils  a certain  per  cent, 
of  what  they  make  to  encourage  them 
to  do  their  best  to  make  it  a success, 
which  they  won’t  do  if  everything  is 
turned  into  the  school,  we  find.  It  is 
going  to  make  the  work  harder  in 
some  ways,  but  it  is  results  that  we 
are  after. 

It  sometimes  seems  hard  to  us  to 
see  our  girls  taken  out  of  school  and 
married  just  when  they  are  getting 
to  where  they  would  be  of  some  u^e 
as  teachers,  and  there  have  been  a 
great  many  of  such  cases.  And  I 
think  it  was  especially  hard  to  see  our 
two  very  finest  girls,  both  fine  teach- 
ers, the  two  in  which  we  had  the  ut- 
most confidence,  married  within  a 
month  of  each  other,  and  into  heathen 
homes.  But  much  as  we  need  them 
as  teachers,  I feel  that  their  influence 
in  their  respective  homes,  as  Chris- 
tian wives  and  mothers,  will  in  the 
end  be  greater  than  it  could  be  in  the 
schools.  Christian  homes,  Christian 
fathers  and  mothers  is  the  greatest 
need  of  China,  and  these  girls  are  al- 
ready doing  much  for  Christ.  One  has 
won  the  love  of  the  whole  family — in- 
cluding her  husband — and  is  teaching 
the  Bible  to  her  mother-in-law,  and 
others  in  the  family,  and  has  been 
asked  to  teach  in  the  government 
schools  for  girls,  which  she  declined 
to  do,  as  she  hopes  to  come  back  to 
finish  up  a few  weeks  of  school  she 
lost  in  preparing  for  her  wedding. 
Others  were  Christian  at  heart,  but 
were  forbidden  to  join  the  church  by 
their  in-laws,  but,  nevertheless,  their 
lives  will  count  for  Christ  in  their 
home  life. 

Dr.  McBurney  and  I had  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  wedding,  or 
rather  the  preliminaries  to  the  wed- 
ding of  Chung  Oi  Kei,  one  of  the  old- 
est girls  in  school,  and  one  of  the 
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finest.  Her  parents  are  Christians 
and  are  educating  all  of  their  four 
girls.  She  was  one  on  whom  we 
could  always  depend  to  do  whatever 
was  to  do,  and  to  do  it  well,  no  matter 
how  humbling  the  work  in  Chinese 
eyes.  She  was  supposed  to  oversee 
the  watering  of  the  garden  in  school, 
but  as  often  as  not  she  herself  shoul- 
dered a pair  of  buckets  and  helped. 

But  for  the  wedding.  We  left  here 
at  noon  on  Thursday,  taking  a Chi- 
nese passage  boat  up  the  Lo  Ting 
River;  that  is,  we  occupied  the  small 
amount  of  space  not  occupied  by  the 
other  passengers. 

We,  being  the  only  women  passen- 
gers, were  given  the  most  private 
spot  at  their  disposal,  having  a par- 
tition part  way  across  the  boat,  sep- 
arating us  from  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments of  the  boat  crew.  The  other 
two  sides  were  open  to  the  world  or, 
rather,  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  rest  of  the  passengers.  In  other 
words,  all  are  accommodated  in  one 
room  and  we  got  a corner.  It  being 
rather  a cold  day,  all  curled  up  in 
their  blankets  to  keep  warm,  getting 
up  occasionally  to  have  a smoke.  At 
first  we  were  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, but  by  the  second  day  their 
curiosity  was  pretty  well  satisfied 
and  we  were  not  gazed  at  so  much. 
At  night  we,  too,  curled  up  on  the 
floor  to  sleep,  though  the  first  night 
the  boards  seemed  pretty  hard.  We 
were  treated  with  respect  and  cour- 
tesy by  all.  and  the  trip  might  have 
been  much  more  unpleasant  in  many 
ways.  We  reached  Lin  Taan  Friday 
evening  and  got  to  the  chapel  about 
ten  o’clock,  where  we  stayed  all  night. 
Next  morning  we  took  a three  hours’ 
walk  out  to  the  home  of  the  bride  at 
Che  Tsai,  where  we  were  most  cor- 
dially received.  According  to  the 
custom,  she  had  to  “hook”  (wail)  for 
all  her  family  and  friends  for  three 
or  four  nights.  It  is  their  way  of 
showing  their  sorrow  at  leaving 
home,  though  much  of  it  is  not  very 
deep,  as  it  is  only  a very  real  imita- 


tion of  real  crying.  The  evening 
before  she  was  to  go  to  her  hus- 
band’s home,  where  the  real  cere- 
mony was  to  be,  the  presents  from 
the  groom  arrived,  with  the  bride’s 
chair  and  the  band.  The  presents 
were  very  interesting,  and  were,  as 
follows : 30  or  40  pounds  of  pork,  sev- 
eral chickens  and  ducks  on  the  hoof, 
half  a bushel  of  fancy  indigestible 
cakes,  almost  as  many  nutmegs,  half 
a bushel  or  more  of  rice,  a great  lot 
of  tea  leaves,  some  fruit,  and  other 
things.  When  they  prepared  the 
baskets  to  be  returned  they  put  back 
at  least  two  of  each  kind  of  cakes, 
etc.,  along  with  a sprig  of  arbor  vitae. 
The  next  morning  the  bride  was 
combed  and  dressed  in  her  marriage 
robes  in  the  presence  of  all  the  female 
relatives  and  friends,  she  meanwhile 
wailing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

After  a feast  the  final  leave-taking 
came,  and  it  was  a truly  sad  time,  for 
she  was  dearly  loved  by  all  the  fam- 
ily. She  knelt  on  a new  mat,  and 
again  wailed  for  each  of  the  family  by 
name,  as  well  as  for  her  relatives,  and 
the  tears  streamed  down  their  faces 
as  she  named  them  over  one  by  one, 
and  as  the  time  came  for  her  to  be 
led  out  to  the  chair  to  be  carried 
away  the  women  all  broke  out  in  sobs, 
and  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of 
her  father  and  mother,  while  her 
baby  brother  could  not  be  comforted. 

It  was  fine  to  see  a loving  Christian 
family,  and  to  see  nothing  heathen 
about  the  village  and  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bride,  where  there  is  al- 
ways so  much  heathen  ceremony. 

She  was  carried  away  in  a closed 
chair  to  a village  beyond  Lo  Ting,  a 
five  or  six  hours’  trip,  and  you  may 
readily  imagine  the  thoughts  of  a 
girl  leaving  home  and  entering  upon 
a new  life  among  people  who  are  not 
Christians. 

The  grom  has  applied  for  baptism, 
but  has  not  yet  been  received.  It 
was  in  the  contract  that  the  wedding 
be  a Christian  ceremony,  so  Mr. 
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Mitchell  was  invited  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

We  are  expecting  much  from  her 
in  her  new  surroundings,  as  she  is  a 
girl  of  very  strong  character,  and 
who  has  the  disposition  to  make  a fine 
wife  and  homemaker. 

As  I close  this  letter  it  is  with  an 
earnest  request  that  you  remember 
especially  these  girls  who  are  going 
out  into  homes  of  their  own,  or  to 
teach  for  the  first  time  where  they 
will  meet  with  many  trials  of  faith 
and  temptations  that  you  and  I know 
nothing  of,  but  we  know  we  can  rely 
on  “Him  who  was  in  all  points 
tempted”  to  support  and  deliver 
them. 

As  your  representative  here,  I am 
depending  upon  your  prayers  to  keep 
me  strong  for  the  temptations  and 
duties  that  come  to  me  day  by  day, 
and  for  the  people  with  whom  I come 
in  contact,  that  they  may  see  not  me, 
but  Christ,  who  liveth  in  me. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father  grant 
His  blessing  in  rich  abundance  on 
your  meeting,  and  His  loving  pres- 
ence with  each  one  through  all  time. 

Your  fellow-worker  in  the  Master’s 
service. 

Rose  A.  Huston. 


*This  interesting  letter  was  received  too 
late  to  be  read  at  the  Presbyterial,  and  is 
published  by  request. 


TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM  IN  SIGN 
LANGUAGE. 

Popular  knowledge  has  it  that  the 
Indian  “language”  is  as  concrete  and 
as  easily  subject  to  translation  as 
French  or  Spanish  or  any  other  of  the 
better  known  languages.  Nothing  was 
ever  farther  from  the  truth.  The  stu- 
dent who  attempts  to  delve  into  In- 
dian lore  and  language  in  the  original 
finds  himself  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  learning  more  than  two  score  as- 


sorted tongues,  no  two  of  which  have 
more  than  a slight  similarity. 

As  a result,  the  Indian  themselves 
have  evolved  a sign  language,  more  or 
less  universal,  which  they  employ  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another 
when  a mutually  known  language  does 
not  exist.  The  following  is  a transla- 
tion of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  as 
rendered  literally  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage : 

The  Great  Father  above  a Shepherd 
Chief  is,  the  same  as  I am  His,  and 
with  Him  I want  not. 

He  throws  out  to  me  a rope,  and 
the  name  of  the  rope  is  Love,  and  He 
draws  me,  and  He  draws  me,  and  He 
draws  me  to  where  the  grass  is  green 
and  the  water  not  dangerous,  and  I 
eat  and  lie  down  satisfied. 

Sometimes  my  heart  is  very  weak 
and  falls  down,  but  he  lifts  it  up  again 
and  draws  me  into  a good  road.  His 
name  is  Wonderful. 

Sometime,  it  may  be  very  soon,  it 
may  be  longer,  it  may  be  a long,  long 
time,  He  will  draw  me  into  a place 
between  mountains.  It  is  dark  there, 
but  I’ll  draw  back  not.  I’ll  be  afraid 
not,  for  it  is  in  there  between  these 
mountains  that  the  Shepherd  Chief 
will  meet  me,  and  the  hunger  I have 
felt  in  my  heart  all  through  this  life 
will  be  satisfied.  Sometimes  he  makes 
the  love  rope  into  a whip,  but  after- 
wards he  gives  me  a staff  to  lean  on. 

He  spreads  a table  before  me  with 
all  kinds  of  food.  He  puts  his  hands 
upon  my  head  and  all  the  “tired”  is 
gone.  My  cup  He  fills  till  it  runs  over. 

What  I tell  you  is  true,  I lie  not. 
These  roads  that  are  “away  ahead” 
will  stay  with  me  through  this  life, 
and  afterward  I will  go  to  live  in  the 
“Big  Tepee”  and  sit  down  with  the 
Shepherd  Chief  forever. 

— The  Centenary  Bulletin . 
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PROPOSED  POLICY. 


Greater  Kansas  City  Convention, 

Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement. 


February  21-24,  1918. 


Adapting  the  thought  of  our  martyr 
President  who  led  us  through  the 
throes  of  our  Civil  War,  we  declare 
it  to  be  “the  duty  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  men  to  own  their  dependence 
upon  the  overruling  power  of  God,  to 
confess  their  sins  and  transgressions 
in  humble  sorrow,  yet  with  assured 
hope  that  genuine  repentance  will  lead 
to  mercy  and  pardon,”  and  to  recog- 
nize in  their  important  official  deliv- 
erances and  in  their  fundamental  laws 
the  authority  and  leadership  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Savior  and  Ruler  of 
Nations. 

We  Believe  that  the  Churches 
should  not  only  co-operate  with  the 
Nation  in  making  “the  world  safe  for 
democracy;  but  that  it  must  be  posi- 
tively asserted  and  understood  that 
there  can  he  in  the  world  no  true  dem- 
ocracy except  such  as  shall  be  based 
upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  Believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Church  to  face  a great  task  in 
a great  way,  and  that  unless  we  are  to 
be  found  spiritually  unprepared  as  we 
have  been  physically  unprepared,  the 
Church  must  plan  now  for  the  stu- 
pendous work  of  reconstruction  after 
this  war  is  over.  We  will,  therefore, 
exert  our  influence  in  every  possible 
way  to  enlarge  the  vision  of  the  local 
churches  to  raise  the  standard  so  that 
the  whole  church  may  be  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  hour  and  the 
requirements  of  the  future. 

We  Believe  that  the  hour  calls  for 


a larger  consecration  of  life  to  Chris- 
tian service  at  home  and  abroad  than 
at  any  other  hour  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory, and  we  urge  the  communions 
which  we  represent  to  take  adequate 
steps  toward  applying  the  selective 
draft  principle  for  all  forms  of  defi- 
nite Christian  service. 

We  Believe  that  this  hour  calls  for 
a new  consideration  of  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  Christian  steward- 
ship for  the  accurate  keeping  of  books, 
so  that  the  Christian  may  know  what 
definite  part  of  his  income  is  set  aside 
for  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  may 
prayerfully  consider  whether  it  is  ad- 
equate. 

We  Believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  and  that  this  gener- 
ation should  obey  this  command,  and 
we  covenant  together  to  resolutely 
strive  and  persevere  through  every 
possible  means  to  lead  the  churches 
of  all  communions  in  this  area  to 
adopt  as  to  their  reasonable  and  at- 
tainable ideal : 

1.  This  entire  church  membership 
to  engage  in  the  systematic  study  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  loyal  attend- 
ance upon  public  services. 

2.  The  annual  enlistment  of  every 
member  in  every  church  in  the  weekly 
support  of  the  world-wide  missionary 
and  benevolent  work  of  its  commu- 
nion, as  well  as  in  the  support  of  the 
local  church. 

3.  Continuous  and  earnest  endeavor 
to  lead  every  member  of  every  church 
to  pray,  to  study,  to  give,  and  to  work, 
as  God  may  give  opportunity,  for  the 
extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

4.  Every  local  church  to  give  at 
least  as  much  for  others  as  it  spends 
on  itself. 

5.  Every  church  to  have,  at  all 
times,  at  least  one  representative  in 
preparation  for  definite  Christian 
work. 

A number  of  Covenanter  ministers 
helped  to  make  out  this  policy. 
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HEBREW  CHRISTIAN  ALLIANCE 
OF  AMERICA. 


Call  for  Fourth  Annual  Conference, 
May  27th  to  31st,  1918. 


Auditorium  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute, 

Corner  La  Salle  St.  and  Chicago  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


Beloved  in  the  Lord: — 

In  sending  forth  this  Call  to  meet 
with  us  at  our  annual  gathering,  we 
think  it  well  to  restate  the  aims  that 
have  led  us  out: 

1.  To  bring  into  brotherly  rela- 
tions, for  their  mutual  spiritual 
strengthening,  the  thousands  of  the 
scattered  Hebrew-Christians  on  the 
North  American  Continent  on  the 
basis  of  “our  common  salvation”  in 
Christ. 

2.  To  extend  a hand  of  succor  and 
practical  counsel  to  lonely  and  dis- 
couraged converts  of  the  house  of 
Israel  who  crave  that  intelligent  sym- 
pathy which  they  can  only  find  in  a 
Hebrew-Christian  environment. 

3.  To  present  by  voice  and  pen  a 
united  testimony  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  of  Israel  to  the  Jewish 
community  — American  and  immi- 
grant, reformed  or  orthodox. 

4.  To  cultivate  legitimate  points  of 
contact  with  the  Jewish  community, 
struggling  towards  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a home  in  our  ancient  father- 
land,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  our 
abandonment  of  Judaism  is  not  meant 
to  be  understood  as  apostasy  from  the 
Jewish  people — our  “Kinsman  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh” — but  that  we,  too,  de- 


sire to  labor  for  their  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

The  Alliance  was  formed  “by  the 
good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us”  dur- 
ing the  war  which  is  overturning  the 
old  world-order  and  working  tremen- 
dous changes  for  the  Jewish  people 
also.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  a 
Power  friendly  to  the  Jews  on  the  an- 
niversary of  its  re-conquest  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  the  founder  of  the  last 
Jewish  State  before  the  first  first  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  is  in  itself  a signi- 
ficant sign. 

Come  therefore  to  Chicago,  and  let 
us  wait  together  on  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  that  such  light  and  guidance 
may  be  granted  unto  us  in  this  hour 
of  crisis  as  will  point  out  clearly  the 
path  in  which  we  must  walk  as  a 
Hebrew-Christian  community  before 
“the  Jew,  the  Gentile  and  the  Church 
of  God.” 

Yours  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew 
Christian  Alliance  of  America,  Max 
I.  Reich,  Chairman  of  the  Executive. 

H.  L.  Hellyer,  M.  Malbert,  S.  Nee- 
dleman,  A.  A.  Holzer,  P.  L.  Berman, 
Elias  Newman,  Harry  Zeckhausen, 
Miss  Blumberg,  Executive. 

S.  B.  Rohold,  President. 

M.  Ruben,  Daniel  Rose,  A.  R.  Kul- 
dell,  Vice-Presidents. 

Jos.  R.  Lewek,  Recording  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

E.  S.  Greenbaum,  General  Secre- 
tary. 

A.  Lichtenstein,  Chairman  Mission- 
ary Committee. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Machlin,  Local  Treasurer, 
3719  W.  12th  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  would 
welcome  any  pledge  or  contribution 
for  the  conference. 

Amount 

Name 

Address 


Note — Mr.  Machlin  first  heard  of  Jesus  Chr:st 
at  our  Mission  in  Philadelphia. — Editors. 
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THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER. 

Before  give  and  after  go  comes 
Pray.  This  is  the  divine  order. 

The  source  of  the  spiritual  vitality 
and  power  of  any  Christian  movement 
is  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  greatest  force  that 
we  can  wield.  It  is- the  greatest  talent 
which  God  has  granted  us. 

“Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 
The  source  of  the  power  of  any  spir- 
itual movement  is  God,  and  the  en- 
ergies of  God  are  released  in  answer 
to  prayer. 

The  one  method  which  Jesus  Christ 
emphasized  for  obtaining  laborers  is 
prayer,  and  He  went  to  the  center  of 
every  problem.  “Pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.”  It 
is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  true  that  God 
has  conditioned  the  going  forth  of  the 
laborers  upon  the  faithfulness  of  His 
own  disciples  in  prayer. 

If  we  were  as  anxious  about  enlist- 
ing the  prayers  of  Christians  as  we 
are  about  securing  their  money,  and  if 
we  made  the  obtaining  of  funds  as 
much  a matter  of  prayer  as  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  this  a subject  of 
discussions  and  of  planning,  we  would 
have  all  the  money  needed  for  carry- 
ing on  our  missionary  work. 

Before  there  can  be  any  great  out- 
flow of  the  life-giving  missionary  cur- 
rents, there  must  be  an  increase  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  herself. 

A Church  with  an  arrested  life  can- 
not send  forth  and  properly  support 
living  missionaries. 

Deeper  than  the  need  of  education 
concerning  Christ’s  program  for  the 
world ; deeper  than  the  need  of  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  world- 
wide war;  deeper  than  the  need  of 
workers ; even  more  fundamental 
than  seeking  to  spiritualize  the 
Church,  is  the  need  that  the  leader 
himself  preserve  an  ever-expanding 
spiritual  life. — John  R.  Mott. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 

of  the  L.  M.  S.  of  the  R.  P.  Church, 
Olathe,  Kans.,  for  the  Year  1917. 


Balance  from  last  year $13.46 

Donations  11.84 

Dues  30.60 

Proceeds  from  sales 53.33 

Quilts  and  quilting 17.35 

Thank-offering  46.10 

Value  of  box  to  Southern  Mis- 
sion   45.00 


Total $217.68 

Disbursements. 

Olive  Trees.  .8  15  ems  10  pt  Day  B 

To  Olive  Trees $1.00 

Presbyterial  Contingent  Fund  4.10 

Thank-offering  50.00 

Value  of  box  to  Southern  Mis- 
sion   45.00 

Calendar  for  Soldier  Boys  . . 2.00 

Flowers  2.00 

Jewish  Mission 10.00 

Sewing  Machine 10.00 

Freight  on  box  to  S'.  M 7.36 

Miscellaneous 4.50 


Total $135.96 

Balance  on  hand $81.72 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McGee, 


Treasurer. 


SECRETARY’S  REPORT 
for  the  Year  1917. 

The  L.  M.  S.,  of  the  Olathe  R.  P. 
congregation  has  held  eleven  regular 
meetings  and  two  called  meetings. 
Seven  meetings  were  all-day  meetings. 
The  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
year  was  13. 

One  of  our  members  has  been  called 
to  her  reward  and  two  have  gone  to 
other  fields  of  labor. 

The  work  of  the  society  has  been 
quilting  quilts,  tacking  comforts, 
looking  after  the  needs  of  needy  ones, 
visiting  sick  and  preparing  a box  for 
our  Southern  Mission,  besides  doing 
some  work  for  our  soldier  boys. 

Our  programs  have  been  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  having  had 
several  of  the  Presbyterial  papers 
read  to  us  by  different  members ; we 
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have  also  had  some  interesting  papers 
written  by  our  own  members. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  having  some  of  our  mis- 
sionaries with  us,  which  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  us  to  do  greater  work 
for  the  Master. 

May  we  strive  during  the  coming 
year  to  be  of  more  use  in  His  service. 

Mrs.  Ella  Moore. 


THE  CHINESE  OIL  VENDER. 

All  day  long  he  trudged  patiently 
from  village  to  village,  calling  out  in 
a sing-song  voice,  “Oil,  oil,  who  buys 
oil?” 

With  a can  of  oil  and  a jug  and 
measuring  cup  suspended  from  the 
ends  of  a carrying  pole,  he  made  his 
rounds,  supplying  his  customers.  He 
was  to  all  appearances  an  ordinary 
plodding  salesman,  such  as  passes 
constantly,  every  day,  year  by  year, 
earning  the  few  cash  which  will  keep 
him  and  his  family  from  want. 

But  this  unassuming  vendor  had  a 
purpose,  unknown  to  those  who 
bought  his  oil.  As  he  stopped  and 
measured  out  the  liquid  and  carefully 
poured  it  into  the  small  jar  held  out 
to  receive  it,  he  began  to  speak  strange 
words : “Have  you  heard  the  Gospel 

of  Jesus  Christ?” 

“What?” 

“Do  you  know  the  doctrine  they 
preach  at  the  chapel  over  there  in 
the  town?” 

“Oh,  the  Foreign  Devils’  doctrine !” 

“No,  the  good  news  about  Jesus.  He 
came  from  Heaven.” 

“Oh,  you  are  mixed  in  your  heart, 
you  have  eaten  the  Foreign  Devils’ 
medicine  and  believe  their  doctrine.” 

“No,  I have  not  eaten  medicine.  I 
believe  in  God.” 

“Yes,”  came  the  interruption,  “We 
worship  God,  too.  He  makes  rain  fall, 
and  wind  blow,  we  rely  on  God,  on 
Heaven  and  Earth  to  get  our  food.” 

“You  only  depend  on  Him  to  give 
you  what  you  eat ; I depend  on  Him  to 
forgive  my  sins.” 

“I  haven’t  any  sins,”  spoke  up  a 
bystander. 


“Excuse  me,  I do  not  wish  to  of- 
fend you,  but  you  know  there  are 
five-tenths  good,  and  some  who  are 
eight-tenths  good,  but  we  never  .find 
one  who  is  ten-tenths  good.” 

“That  is  true.” 

“Then  you  and  I have  sins,  either 
large  or  small.  Jesus  came  to  earth 
to  forgive  these  sins.” 

An  old  lady  hobbled  up — a little  old 
lady  with  bright  black  eyes.  She  was 
well  dressed,  for  she  was  rich.  She 
had  heard  the  strange  words  while 
standing  at  her  door  waiting  for  the 
servant  girl  to  bring  the  oil.  Now, 
she  wished  to  hear  more.  She  asked  a 
few  questions,  which  the  oil-seller 
politely  answered,  while  he  shouldered 
his  burden  ready  to  trudge  on  to  an- 
other place. 

Days  passed  by,  the  oil-seller  was 
sad  of  heart.  He  had  been  threatened 
at  one  village;  “if  you  do  not  stop 
preaching,  we  shall  beat  you.”  “How 
can  I stop  ?”  he  thought. 

He  came  to  the  old  lady’s  village. 
Soon  he  saw  her  hurrying  out  of  her 
home.  “Oil-seller,”  she  said,  “I  heard 
your  words  and  and  I went  to  the 
church.  1 heard  the  preacher  and  I 
bought  some  Gospel  books.  I believe 
it  is  all  true.”  What  joy  filled  the 
man’s  heart ! What  mattered  the 
threats  of  evil  men — one  soul  had  been 
saved ! 

Trip  after  trip  the  oil-vender  made 
to  the  old  lady’s  village.  Her  eager- 
ness to  learn  was  only  equaled  by  her 
desire  to  do  what  was  right. 

All  her  life  she  had  gambled,  play- 
ing cards  with  anyone  who  could  be 
persuaded  to  join  her.  Her  wine  jug 
was  ever  with  her  and  she  drank  con- 
stantly. She  burnt  her  cards  and 
smashed  her  wine  jug.  She  even 
broke  her  tobacco  pipe  into  fragments, 
for  she  had  been  accustomed  tor  smok- 
ing all  day  long,  and  several  times  dur- 
ing the  night  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  bound  by  the  fetters  of  an  evil 
habit. 

She  rejoices  in  the  truth  and  the 
truth  has  made  her  free. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

AND  NOTES  OF  THE  WORKERS 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Findley  M.  Wilson,  2517  North  Franklin  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Red  Cross  headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  written  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  that  a cable 
has  been  received  announcing  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  on  which 
Rev.  Samuel  Edgar  and  others  sailed 
for  Red  Cross  work  in  Palestine,  be- 
ginning a new  foreign  field. 


Mr.  Alvin  W.  Smith,  of  the  Sem- 
inary, who  applied  to  be  sent  this  year 
to  Cyprus,  in  the  feeling  that  the  sit- 
uation there  was  so  critical  as  to  war- 
rant his  deferring  his  last  year  in  the 
Seminary  till  he  should  return  to 
America  three  years  hence  has,  after 
fuller  consideration,  recalled  his  ap- 
nlication.  He  will  finish  his  course 
in  Theology  before  offering  himself 
to  the  Board  for  service  in  the  foreign 
field. 


Dr.  Kathryn  W.  McBurney  has  sent 
forward  through  the  mission  in  China 
her  tender  of  resignation  from  the 
Gregg  Memorial  Hospital  in  Tak 
Hing.  This  adds  the  element  of  ur- 
gency to  the  Board’s  standing  appeal 
for  a male  physician  to  take  charge 
of  that  hospital.  For  more  than  a 
year  now  the  Board  has  been  appeal- 
ing for  a male  physician  to  go  to  Tak 
Hing.  We  can  only  issue  the  appeal, 
a little  louder  if  possible,  and  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  one 
of  his  own  choosing.  Who  will  hear 
His  call  and  respond  to  this  appeal? 
Dr.  McBumey,  for  the  present,  will 
continue  in  the  work  of  the  hospital; 
but  wishes  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
enter  the  evangelistic  field.  Rare  op- 
portunities open  before  Dr.  McBur- 
ney for  successful  service  in  the  med- 
ical evangelistic  department.  Even 
with  her  in  the  hospital,  the  need 
for  a medical  man  has  been  almost 
imperative.  Hence  the  Board  now 


issues  the  appeal  with  double  em- 
phasis. 

Rev.  Robert  Clarke  and  family,  and 
Mrs.  McCarroll,  wife  of  Rev.  Walter 
McCarroll,  and  their  four  children, 
came  from  Princeton  to  Philadelphia 
as  the  guests  of  the  congregation  to 
attend  the  communion  in  the  Third 
Church  of  the  Covenanters,  Philadel- 
phia, April  19-22.  The  two  youngest 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCarroll 
united  with  the  Church  on  profession 
of  faith.  They  are  Miss  Eleanor 
Louise  and  Master  David  Lyall.  The 
two  elder  sons  had  joined  the  church 
in  Cyprus.  Mr.  Clarke  is  a son  of  this 
congregation  and  always  a welcome 
visitor.  It  was  a rare  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  have  these  friends  with 
the  Third  Church  on  this  occasion. 


Larnaca,  Cyprus.  A letter  has  been 
recently  received  from  Rev.  Walter 
McCarroll.  It  bears  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 19th.  Mr.  McCarroll  is  still  in 
a state  of  indecision  as  to  his  return 
to  America  this  Spring.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  his  furlough  is 
already  a year  overdue,  but  the  needs 
of  the  work  were  never  before  so 
great  and  urgent.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carroll, of  Nicosia,  have  been  pressed 
into  service  at  Larnaca  this  last  year, 
so  great  is  the  need  of  workers  there. 
Dr.  McCarroll  is  working  at  both 
places,  making  running  trips  back  and 
forth  betwen  the  stations.  Should 
Rev.  Mr.  McCarroll  decide  to  come 
home  in  June,  the  Cyprus  field  will  be 
without  a preacher,  and,  as  he  writes, 
“The  work  cannot  be  carried  on  at 
all  satisfactorily  without  a minister 
here.”  Mr.  Weir  is  doing  fine  work 
in  the  Academy,  but  his  term  of  serv- 
ice expires  next  Spring  and  the  fur- 
lough of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCarroll  is 
also  due  at  that  time. 

The  Board  has  done  everything 
possible  to  meet  this  situation,  and  all 
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in  vain.  Will  some  young  minister 
feel  himself  called  of  the  Lord  to  offer 
himself  to  the  Board  for  this  field? 

Even  if  Rev.  Walter  McCarroll 
should  choose  the  way  of  further  sac- 
rifice and  decide  to  remain  another 
year,  they  are  all  overworked  and 
need  help. 


Tak  Hing,  China.  The  Annual  Mis- 
sion Meeting  was  held  at  Tak  Hing, 
beginning  on  February  ulth.  The 
workers  from  Lo  Ting  and  our  stu- 
dents from  the  Language  School  at 
Canton  met  with  the  Tak  Hing  breth- 
ren and  the  meeting  for  conference 
and  planning  lasted  for  four  days.  All 
the  letters  received  since  make  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  was  a most 
delightful  time,  and  a spiritual  and 
helpful  meeting. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Robb,  writing  of  it,  says : 
“Our  annual  meeting  has  just  been 
concluded  last  week.  It  was,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  meeting 
that  I have  ever  attended  in  the  way 
of  mission  meeting.  Everybody  was 
here  who  is  now  on  the  field.  Every- 
thing went  off  nicely.’ ’ 

Dr.  Kate  McBurney  writes:  “We 
have  never  had  a better  meeting  than 
the  one  just  closed.  We  all  realized 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  were 
refreshed.  There  seemed  to  be  a con- 
viction that  there  should  be  a broad- 
ening of  the  work.  No  one  seems  to 
have  worked  out  any  definite  way.  We 
probably  need  to  pray  more  about  it 
before  we  get  our  instructions.” 

And  Rev.  W.  M.  Robb  says:  “The 
annual  meeting  came  this  year  just  at 
the  new  year  time,  and  we  were  occu- 
pied with  hearing  reports  of  the  past 
year’s  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  in  planning  for  the  year  to 
come.  All  of  the  members  of  the  mis- 
sion assembled  at  Tak  Hing  and  for 
four  days  gave  attention  to  the  work 
at  hand.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
these  days  but  only  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  splendid  meeting  we  had.  On 
the  Sabbath  evening  preceding,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Mitchel  preached  a helpful  ser- 


mon. On  the  Monday  morning  fol- 
lowing we  assembled  for  our  regular 
meeting,  which  began  with  a half 
hour  of  devotion.  Each  day  the  same 
plan  was  followed,  wnicn  seemed  to 
put  us  in  touch  with  the  source  of 
power,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sessions 
it  was  confessed  on  every  hand  tnat 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  manifested  in  our  meetings,  con- 
victing us  of  sin  and  leading  us  to 
yield  ourselves  anew  in  willing  serv- 
ice for  the  Kin^f.  Upon  adjourn- 
ment, the  President  led  in  a season  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  evening  following  Rev.  R.  C. 
Adams  gave  a good  discourse. 

“Your  young  men  shall  see  visions. 
Your  servants  of  God  in  this  land 
have  caught,  we  believe,  a litle  glimpse 
of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  and  are 
ready  to  crucify  seif  that  the  King  of 
Glory  may  come  in.  We  want  Him 
to  come  into  our  hearts  and  rule  there ; 
to  come  into  our  work  and  control 
it;  to  come  into  the  hearts  of  our  spir- 
itual children  and  enthrall  them  with 
His  beauty.  It  is  our  ambition  during 
the  coming  year  to  contribute  our 
share  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  planned.  Pray  that  the  vision 
we  have  caught  may  indeed  be  real- 
ized.” 


Miss  Rose  A.  Huston  sends  these 
items  of  news,  on  March  6th : 

“The  Girls’  School  at  Tak  Hing 
promises  well  as  to  numbers  this 
spring,  and  a little  better  as  to  fi- 
nances. At  the  close  of  the  first  week 
the  enrollment  was  about  thirty,  with 
others  to  be  in  in  a few  days.  Quite 
a number  will  not  be  back  till  after 
the  grave  worshiping  time,  which 
makes  them  miss  about  a month  of 
school.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
of  them  finding  it  of  sufficient  value 
to  want  to  come  in  on  time  even 
though  it  often  means  that  they  miss 
out  on  a lot  of  festivities  and  visits 
to  their  relatives  and  friends.’’ 

“Three  little  boys  are  staying  with 
their  fathers  at  the  Hospital  and 
Chapel,  and  studying  in  the  Girls’ 
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School,  as  it  is  closer  than  the  Boys’ 
School.  Comparisons  may  be  odious, 
but  the  girls  are  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  that  under  the  same 
instructions,  girls  are  just  as  bright 
as  boys.” 

“Of  the  five  girls  who  finished  the 
Grammar  grades  last  year,  Wan  To 
Hing  is  teaching  in  the  primary  de- 
partment at  Tak  Hing,  and  each  day 
gives  more  promise  of  being  a fine 
teacher. 

“Tse  Lo  Tak  is  *ht  present  helping 
in  the  same  school,  but  we  hope  a 
school  will  be  opened  in  a large  vil- 
lage fifteen  miles  north  of  which  she 
will  have  charge. 

“Chung  Kwan  Kei  is  teaching  at 
Tung  On,  where  we  have  a chapel.  The 
school  is  financed  partly  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  partly  by  the  public,  so 
it  is  not  a Church  School,  but  while 
they  did  not  consent  to  put  the  Bible 
on  the  regular  course,  they  do  not 
forbid  her  to  teach  it  as  she  has  op- 
portunity. She  is  about  the  only  Chris- 
tian woman  in  the  city,  and  as  she 
is  not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  she  will  no 
doubt  often  need  the  spiritual  help 
that  you  will  be  able  to  give  by  your 
prayers. 

“Her  older  sister,  Chung  Oi  Kei, 
who  was  recently  married  to  a man 
near  Lo  Ting,  has  been  hired  to  teach 
in  the  Girls’  School  at  Lo  Ting. 

“Leung  Yung  Tsing  was  married  on 
Christmas  day,  and  is  now  living  in 
Sai  Ning,  and  as  far  as  I know  is  the 
only  Christian  there,  but  her  influ- 
ence is  being  felt  and  her  mother-in- 
law  is  eagerly  learning  to  read,  and  is 
much  interested  in  the  doctrine.  She 
was  asked  to  teach  in  a government 
school  for  girls,  but  she  refused,  as 
she  hopes  to  come  back  here  and  make 
up  a few  weeks  she  missed  while  get- 
ting ready  for  her  wedding.” 

“We  have  in  school  two  pupils  from 
a home  where  heretofore  they  were 
afraid  to  allow  their  girls  to  come,  as 
they  had  the  impression  from  various 
scandalous  tales  that  the  school  was 
built  for  the  special  convenience  of 
Satan  and  his  emissaries,  of  which  we 


missionaries  are  supposed  to  be  the 
chief.  The  girls  are  so  happy  here 
that  they  don’t  even  want  to  go  home 
when  they  have  a chance.” 

“Mung  Lau  Ying,  the  blind  lad,  we 
found  out  in  the  country  a few  years 
ago,  has  about  completed  the  Braille 
system  for  the  blind,  and  is  now  a 
pupil  in  the  Boys’  School,  where  we 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
boys  who  can  see  in  at  least  most  of 
his  classes.” 


Rev.  W.  M.  Robb  writes  from  Tak 
Hing,  February  22d.  Part  of  his  letter 
regarding  the  annual  meeting  has 
been  quoted  above: 

“We  are  trusting  that  others  have 
written  for  the  columns  of  Olive 
Trees  the  incidents  of  the  past  weeks. 
Matters  of  interest  locally  have  prob- 
ably centered  chiefly  in  the  matri- 
monial bureau.  The  craze  for  getting 
married  amounted  almost  to  an  epi- 
demic at  times,  and  nearly  paralyzed, 
for  the  time  being,  whatever  depart- 
ment of  our  work  it  happened  to 
strike.  Almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  one  might  hear  the  sound  of 
revelry  and  mirth,  and  if  investiga- 
tion was  made,  the  scene  was  usually 
a wedding,  and  the  bridegroom  was 
rejoicing  over  the  bride,  even  though 
he  might  never  have  seen  her  face  be- 
fore, and  when  he  did  see  one  might 
almost  excuse  him  from  rejoicing  in 
some  instances.  One  of  our  theolog- 
ical student  took  to  himself  a wife  and 
made  a record  for  himself  in  that  he 
missed  only  two  days  from  classes  in 
connection  with  the  wedding  festivi- 
ties. The  Chinese  can  teach  us  many 
lessons. 

“Joy  seems  to  be  in  excess  of  sor- 
row these  days,  despite  the  fact  that 
China  is  involved  in  the  awful  world 
struggle,  as  well  as  occupied  with  in- 
ternal disturbances.  I think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  internal  affairs  are  receiv- 
ing most  of  her  attention  at  present. 
In  these  parts,  at  any  rate,  all  is  peace 
and  quietness,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pirating  that  is  always  common 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Several 
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river  steamboats  have  been  held  up 
and  robbed,  but  no  loss  of  life  has  been 
reported.” 

“Things  can  take  place  in  China 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  in  a little  town  a few 
miles  down  the  river,  there  lived  an 
old  man  who  had  a reputation  for  in- 
tegrity in  the  business  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  and 
incidentally  was  rather  well  to  do — 
sometimes  an  unfortunate  condition 
in  China.  Not  long  since  as  he  was 
transporting  goods  down  the  river  he 
was  set  upon  by  the  robbers  and  not 
only  were  his  goods  taken  but  he  him- 
self was  kidnapped  (the  term  may 
seem  irrelevant  concerning  a man  of 
70  years) , carried  off  to  their  den  and 
held  for  ransom  by  the  robbers.  Do 
the  civil  authorities  take  up  the 
matter  and  try  to  root  out  the  gang? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  considered  a matter 
for  adjustment  by  the  man’s  friends, 
who  are  negotiating  the  question,  and 
the  ransom  price  will  depend  upon 
how  much  the  friends  are  willing  to 
give  and  the  robbers  to  accept.  Three 
weeks  after  his  abduction  he  was  still 
a prisoner. 

“In  talking  to  his  nephew  about  the 
affair  one  day,  I remarked  that  they 
would  certainly  not  allow  so  old  a 
person  to  suffer.  ‘0,  yes,  they  may,’ 
he  replied,  ‘for  robbers  have  very  little 
heart.’  I suggested  that  it  would  be 
to  their  interest  to  keep  him  well  and 
strong,  supplying  him  with  sufficient 
food  and  clothing,  otherwise  he  might 
die  on  their  hands  and  they  would  lose 
their  chance  of  getting  the  ransom 
money.  ‘In  such  a case,’  said  I,  ‘what 
would  they  do?’  He  replied,  ‘There 
would  be  nothing  left  for  them  to  do, 
of  course.  They  would  simply  say 
they  had  broken  their  egg.’  It  seems 
little  short  of  preposterous  that  such 
a thing  can  take  place  in  China,  where 
old  age  is  supposed  to  be  respected, 
but  the  friends  of  the  old  man,  and  he 
himself,  have  no  doubts  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  extraordinary,  I believe, 
and  the  reason  assigned  is  that  the 
times  are  out  of  joint. 


“Chinese  New  Year  came  this  year 
on  February  11th.  When  the  Repub- 
lic was  established  an  effort  was  made 
to  celebrate  the  western  new  year  sea- 
son, and  in  the  important  centers  the 
movement  gained  some  headway.  In 
the  rural  districts  the  old  regime  still 
holds,  and  for  as  long  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  everyone  ceases 
from  business  or  work,  and  high  car- 
nival holds  sway.  All  debts  are  to  be 
paid  before  the  old  year  closes  and 
the  merchant  is  supposed  to  start  with 
a clean  account  book  for  the  coming 
year.” 


Dr.  Kate  McBurney  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a Chinese  New  Year’s  visit: 

“One  of  our  Christians  invited  as 
many  of  us  women  folks  as  could  so 
arrange  to  go  out  fifteen  miles  into 
the  country  and  visit  in  his  home  over 
the  Chinese  New  Year.  We  were  hav- 
ing our  annual  meeting  at  that  date 
so  postponed  this  visit.  Another  date 
was  named  and  two  of  us  went.  The 
weather  could  not  have  been  finer  and 
was  remarkable  for  this  time  of  year 
when  we  expect  the  rainy  season  to 
begin  any  time. 

“A  hearty  welcome  awaited  us  at 
the  village  Wing  Chuen.  We  were  not 
overtired  but  the  squawk  of  the  fatted 
chicken  was  music  to  our  ears,  but  it 
could  not  cease  too  soon.  We  Hoov- 
ered all  the  way,  except  for  some  rice 
water;  yes,  and  we  had  a few  ‘loose- 
skins’  (oranges)  in  our  pockets.  By 
the  time  we  were  asked  to  be  seated 
at  the  table,  and  the  bowls  of  hot  rice, 
and  the  good  things  that  were  to  'ac- 
company’ them,  greeted  our  optics  and 
olfactories, we  were  ready  to  forget  the 
past  and  enjoy  the  present  to  our  full 
capacity,  which  last  word  is  not  a fig- 
ure of  speech.  We  were  . reminded  of 
a remark  made  by  a sage  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  We  were  ‘loose  skins’ 
when  we  began  supper  but  ‘tight 
skins’  when  we  had  finished  the  meal. 

“After  supper,  or  rather,  all  the 
evening,  the  neighbors  flocked  in  to 
bid  us  welcome  and  to  extend  to  us 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and,  inci- 
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dentally,  to  see  what  we  looked  like. 
A good  number  of  them  had  been  here 
as  pupils  or  helpers,  so  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  many  who  came.  The 
household  where  we  were  entertained, 
consisting  of  mother,  son,  daughter- 
in-law,  a granddaughter  and  two 
grandsons,  are  all  baptized  members 
of  the  Covenanter  Church,  except  the 
mother,  who  has  been  too  feeble  to 
come  so  far  since  she  believed.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  ‘talking  the  doc- 
trine,’ and  evening  worship,  for  which 
all  seemed  to  stay.  We  were  housed 
in  the  school  building,  and  slept  on 
bedboards.  We  took  bedding,  but 
found  nice  blankets  and  mosquito  net, 
so  could  have  done  without  some 
things  we  had  with  us. 

“We  were  greeted  by  early  callers 
next  day  and  went,  by  invitation,  to 
call  on  a family  in  a neighboring  vil- 
lage and  later  called  in  some  other  vil- 
lages. We  found  a great  need,  and 
some  slight  symptoms  of  desire  for 
girls’  schools.  They  would,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  put  girls  in  schools  if 
you  good  people  in  America  would 
finance  the  enterprise.  We  had  the  ob- 
session, and  could  not  rid  ourselves  of 
it,  that  there  was  a fine  bunch  of  vil- 
lages out  there  that  would  get  a lot 
more  blessing  out  of  a locally  sup- 
ported school  than  out  of  imported 
help,  so  took  the  stump  for  home  rule. 
It  seemed  to  meet  with  some  response, 
and  we  are  now  enjoying  watching 
the  seeds  sprout.  There  is  no  promise 
for  a big  crop  this  year,  as  the  ground 
is  newly  broken,  but  those  who  live 
long  enough  will  see  better  crops  later. 

“On  the  following  day  we  went  to 
a village,  an  hour  distant  by  foot, 
and  called  on  one  of  the  big  men  of 
the  place.  He  received  us  cordially 
in  the  ancestral  hall.  After  asking 
after  our  welfare,  and  treating  us  to 
tea  and  pun  longs,  he  sent  a depty  to 
conduct  us  to  the  apartments  for 
women.  Shortly  afterward  he  ap- 
peared and  told  the  women  to  prepare 
lunch  and  invite  us  to  eat  the  noon 
meal,  all  of  which  was  carried  out. 
We  were  escorted  about  the  city  to  see 


the  places  of  interest.  The  head  man 
is  a doctor,  but  brought  in  some  pa- 
tients to  see  if  we  could  hold  out  any 
hope.  One  was  a woman,  mother  of 
a family,  who  had  become  dumb  from 
illness  at  twelve  years  of  age.  And 
that  man  actually  asked  if  we  could 
loosen  her  tongue!  Some  people  do 
not  seem  to  know  when  they  are  well 
off. 

“We  climbed  a mountain  to  visit  a 
Chinese  ranch.  That  was  something 
new  in  fact,  although  I have  often 
tried  in  vain  to  get  such  a notion  into 
the  heads  of  some  of  these  poverty- 
bound  people.  The  man  of  the  ranch 
had  put  all  of  two  thousand  dollars 
Mex.  into  the  ranch,  including  a dwell- 
ing. So  you  can  easily  see  that  a 
person  who  makes  only  enough  today 
to  furnish  food  tomorrow  might  balk 
at  such  a suggestion.  This  man  has 
a nice  home  ‘below,’  where  his  first 
wife  keeps  house  for  him.  The  second 
wife  lives  on  the  mountain  in  the  new 
ranch  house.  Mountains  from  three 
sides  of  the  ranch,  and  a prosperous 
place  it  looks.  Of  course  the  trees  are 
all  small  and  the  ranch  is  mostly  in- 
tended to  be  orchard.  We  went  back 
to  Wing  Chuen  over  night  and  left  for 
Tak  Hing  next  day  and  had  ‘footed 
it’  over  twenty  English  miles  on  the 
last  day  of  the  trip.  We  went  over 
an  hour  out  of  our  way  to  call  on 
another  village  where  the  people  are 
able  financially  to  open  their  own 
school  for  girls  if  they  can  have  their 
interest  thoroughly  aroused.  ‘Agita- 
tion’ has  been  recommended  for  such 
cases,  and  we  hope  to  have  another 
try  during  the  coming  days.  . They 
gave  us  a very  cordial  invitation  to 
return,  which  we  hope  to  do  shortly. 
We  plan  to  start  on  a country  trip 
tomorrow  and  may  be  gone  a week 
if  the  weather  is  favorable.  All  the 
workers  are  busy  on  the  self-support 
propaganda.  Pray  for  it.  It’s  com- 
ing.” 


Lo  Ting,  China.  Word  from  Rev. 
E.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Lo  Ting,  tells  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  there,  and  espe- 
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daily  of  the  building  enterprises  the 
Chinese  have  been  undertaking.  Mr. 
Mitchell  tells  of  being  authorized  at 
the  mission  meeting  to  begin  work 
on  a new  chapel,  and  then  continues : 
“The  Girls'  School  is  in  need  of  the 
old  building  and  as  they  have  received 
a contribution  of  about  $400  in  gold 
this  last  fall,  I proposed  to  them  that 
they  turn  that  amount  over  to  the 
chapel  and  we  would  begin  a new 
building.  My  plan  was  to  put  up  brick 
pillars  and  a roof  with  that  money 
and  then  fill  in  between  the  pillars  with 
the  ordinary  matting  they  use  in  their 
mat  sheds  here.  This  much  could  be 
done  with  this  amount  of  money. 
Later  the  building  could  be  finished  as 
we  could  get  the  money. 

I presented  this  plan  to  the  mission 
and  it  was  approved.  I came  back 
here  and  presented  it  to  the  Chinese. 
They  proposed  to  change  my  plan 
somewhat,  and  instead  of  putting  up 
brick  pillars  at  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing to  build  the  walls  of  mud  brick, 
which  would  cost  about  the  same  as 
the  pillars.  I told  them  all  right  if 
they  would  manage  it.  They  began 
the  work  next  day — February  26th — 
and  by  the  time  you  get  this  letter  we 
will  be  almost  ready  to  move  into  our 
new  chapel.  It  is  costing  us  some- 
thing to  clear  the  ground.  There  was 
a lot  of  rubbish  which  had  to  be  moved 
and  an  old  house  to  tear  down. 

We  are  all  well  here.  The  schools 
opened  up  here  last  week  for  another 
year.  The  Chinese  schools  in  Lo  Ting 
are  not  charging  tuition  this  year,  so 
that  it  makes  it  a little  harder  for  our 
schools.  The  Chinese  schools  are  get- 
ting money  from  the  gambling  houses 
to  support  their  schools.  We  do  not 
have  that  source  of  revenue. 

It  is  getting  warm  again.  It  does 
not  take  the  winter  season  long  to  go. 
We  had  a very  fine  mission  meeting 
this  time,  the  best  I think  we  have 
ever  had. 


THE  DRAGON'S  PROPOSALS* 


By  James  S.  Gale. 

The  Dragon  Willis’  “boy”  was  old, 
he  was  over  twenty,  and  not  yet  mar- 
ried. He  had  been  betrothed,  yes, 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a baby,  but 
his  parents  were  dead  and  the  agree- 
ment had  been  lost;  he  must  look  out 
now  for  himself  or  go  unmarried. 

He  wanted  a wife,  one  who  was 
capable  and  a good  Christian,  and, 
withal,  pretty.  However  wide  he  wan- 
dered in  his  search  for  one,  he  always 
came  back  to  Chungee,  the  best 
scholar  in  Miss  Stillman’s  school, 
whose  name  meant  Bright  and  Clever. 
He  had  seen  Chungee  across  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  she  had  looked  at  him, 
but  had  turned  away.  He  had  heard 
her  voice  but  had  never  spoken  to 
her. 

Now  that  he  was  a Christian,  the 
Dragon  launched  out  on  no  projects 
without  praying  first  and  asking  the 
moksa  (missionary)  as  well. 

“Moksa,”  he  began  one  day.  “I'm, 
eh — eh,  thinking  of  marrying.” 

“Indeed,  with  whom  will  you 
marry?”  asked  Willis. 

“With  Chungee,  Mrs  Kim's  sister.” 

“Have  you  asked  her,  does  she 
know?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  Dragon,  “not 
yet ; but  that  part  is  easy  enough.” 

“Hadn’t  you  better  ask  her  before 
you  decide  to  marry  her.  She  is  a 
good  girl,  you  have  all  my  heart  in  the 
matter.” 

The  Dragon  went  to  his  room  and 
wrote  a letter. 

“To  Miss  Chungee . 

“ Please  consider. 

“ When  the  wild  goose  flies  too  long 
alone , he  calls  plaintively.  It  means 
that  his  heart  is  lonely  and  desires  a 
companion. 

“ Ma , the  Dragon.” 

The  letter  was  rolled  into  the  small- 
est sort  of  size,  and  entrusted  to  the 
brother  of  one  of  Chungee's  girl 
friends  who  was  calling  at  the  school. 
The  night  passed  and  no  answer  came, 
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and  the  next  day  dragged  out  like  a 
thousand  years.  The  Dragon  had 
never  dreamed  of  this  and  felt  shaky. 
But  with  nightfall  came  the  letter.  He 
tore  it  open  and  to  his  amazement 
read  the  following : 

“To  Ma,  the  Dragon. 

“I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  wild  goose.  Geese  seem  to  me  to 
have  very  little  sense , anyivay. 

“Chungee.” 

This  was  like  a stroke  of  paralysis 
and  the  Dragon  was  stunned.  A new 
kind  of  girl  he  had  met!  He  really 
did  not  like  her  in  this  reply;  yes,  he 
did,  too,  it  showed  character. 

“If  I had  only  left  that  Confucian 
nonsense  out  and  gone  at  it  with 
Scripture,  I would  have  done  better, 
but  1 thought  she’d  like  poetry.” 

The  Dragon  was  distressed.  Yes, 
he  was  the  goose,  and  she  had 
answered  that  geese  had  no  sense; 
what  did  she  mean  by  it?  He  would 
give  anything  in  the  world  to  know 
her  thoughts.  He  must  take  time 
now  and  go  steadily.  He  would  write 
again,  and  this  was  the  letter : 

“Please  condescend , be  kind  enough 
to  consider! 

“If  Pilate  had  minded  his  wife , he 
had  not  sinned.  Pm  like  Pilate , and 
need  help. 

“The  Dragon .” 

The  answer  came  quick  by  the 
bearer. 

“To  the  Dragon. 

“Adam  would  have  been  better  with- 
out a wife,  and  so  would  Ananias. 

“Chungee.” 

“Pshaw ! This  is  no  answer  at  all, 
not  a bit  of  sense  in  it.  I’ll  give  her 
up  and  try  some  one  else.” 

Something  of  the  old  unconverted 
Dragon  almost  showed  itself  as  he 
clashed  around  among  the  tinware, 
but  he  thought  better  of  it.  Never 
had  he  ventured  on  such  a contest. 
Did  she  refuse?  Not  exactly,  but 
pretty  nearly.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Korea  had  it  been  so.  He  would  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Moksa.  He 
showed  him  the  letters  he  had  written 


and  the  answers.  Willis  laughed  and 
said : 

“But,  Dragon,  why  did  you  hint  at 
it  in  tnat  kind  of  vague  way?  Why 
not  write  it  plainly?” 

“But  this  is  the  only  way  I know, 
and  she  can  understand  this.” 

“Let  me  write  you  a letter  that  you 
can  copy,”  and  Willis  took  up  the 
brush  pen  while  the  Dragon  looked  on. 
This  is  what  he  wrote : 

“Dearest  Chungee . 

“I  love  you  better  than  anyone  else 
in  the  ivhole  ivorld;  will  you  consent 
to  be  my  wife ? 

“The  Dragon.” 

The  Dragon’s  eyes  opened  wide  with 
wonder.  “Speak  it  right  out  like 
that?” 

“Just  as  you  please,  Dragon,  but  I 
would  have  more  confidence  in  that 
kind  of  a letter.” 

So  he  copied,  sealed  and  sent  it  off. 
It  was  Friday  and  no  answer  came 
that  day,  nor  on  Saturday.  On  Sab- 
bath, deeply  crestfallen,  he  went  to 
the  meeting-house.  The  letter  had 
failed  and  he  sat  in  the  corner  humble. 

In  came  Miss  Stillman’s  school,  and 
all  sat  down  behind  the  screen.  But 
he  could  see  a little  and  there  sat 
Chungee,  composed  and  quiet.  She 
watched  the  preacher  and  her.  head 
absolutely  refused  to  turn.  They  were 
about  through  and  would  all  put  on 
their  cloaks  shortly  and  depart.  He 
looked  again  and  sunshine  was  noth- 
ing to  it.  Chungee’s  face  met  his. 
She  sort  of  dropped  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  up  again  and 
the  expression — no  words  could  half 
express  it. 

On  that  Sabbath  afternoon  there 
came  a note,  a very  short  note;  it 
simply  said: 

“Chungee  loves  the  Dragon,  too,  and 
gives  her  consent.” 

It  was  the  Dragon’s  passport  into 
the  world’s  elysium.  They  would 
shortly  be  married.  The  Moksa  was 
right  and  the  Dragon  hastened  to  tell 
him  so.” — The  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World. 

^Condensed  from  “The  Vanguard.” 
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Edited  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Martin  a ad  Mrs.  M.  E.  Metheny, 
College  Hill,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


MISSION  STUDY. 


Conducted  by 
Mary  E.  Metheny. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

OF  PITTSBURGH. 


VIII. 


The  Soul  of  Pittsburgh. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  city 
come  down  from  God?  2.  Is  this  en- 
tirely a picture  of  the  future  life?  3. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  “Thy 
kingdom  come?”  4.  What  are  the 
two  sides  of  Christianity?  5.  What 
links  us  to  God?  6.  To  our  fellows? 

7.  What  is  the  great  commandment? 

8.  How  can  we  fulfill  it?  9.  What 
gave  the  disciples  the  power  to  work 
miracles?  10.  Were  there  any  needy 
persons  in  the  infant  church?  11. 
Has  the  church  always  been  free  from 
cruelty?  12.  Where  is  the  reservoir 
from  which  the  church  receives  the 
water  of  life?  13.  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  church  on  art?  14.  Did 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  care  for  man 
as  man?  15.  Whence  came  the  im- 
pulse to  care  for  the  poor?  16.  How 
was  the  downfall  of  slavery  brought 
about?  17.  What  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Roman  law  toward  the  child?  18. 
What  wrought  the  change  ? 19.  What 
connection  had  the  church  with  edu- 
cation? 20.  What  was  the  first  book 
seen  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh?  21. 
One  of  the  first  books  published  in 
the  city?  22.  Who  were  the  first  in- 
structors of  children?  23.  Who  were 
the  originators  of  our  public  schools? 

24.  History  of  Pittsburgh  Academy? 

25.  What  has  Wesley  done  for  the 
world?  26.  What  did  Mazzini  say 
about  advance  in  religious  belief  and 
indifference?  27.  What  change  has 
there  been  in  the  mode  of  attacks  on 
Christianity?  28.  What  is  the  revela- 
tion of  faith  to  works?  29.  What  is 


the  lesson  of  the  French  Revolution? 
30.  When  will  economic  and  social  in- 
justice be  righted?  31.  What  balance 
must  be  preserved  ? 32.  What  is  nec- 
essary to  this  end?  33.  To  what  two 
classes  does  Jesus  speak  when  he  said 
“Come  unto  me > all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden?  34.  Do  all  social 
service  workers  accept  Christ?  35. 
Is  it  possible  for  such  to  succeed?  36. 
When  a man  accepts  Christ  to  whom 
does  he  become  a servant?  37.  Who 
is  the  author  of  the  plan  of  the  ideal 
city?  38.  Who  are  the  agents?  39. 
What  does  the  jasper  foundation  sym- 
bolize? 40.  The  sapphire?  41.  The 
agate?  42.  Emerald?  43.  Sardonyx? 
44.  Sardius?  45.  Chrysolite.  46.  Does 
purely  social  work  go  far  enough?  47. 
What  is  the  smybolism  of  the  beryl? 
48.  Topaz?  49.  Chrysoprase?  50.  The 
amethyst?  51.  What  six  things  are 
required  in  order  that  the  city  may  be 
ne?  j^Mary  E.  Metheny. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  W.  M. 

S.  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH 
PRESBYTERIAL. 

Dear  Friends : — 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  W.  M.  S.  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Presbyterial,  to  be  held  in 
Central  Allegheny  Church,  May  28 
and  29. 

It  is  probable  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Presbyterial  has  it  been 
more  difficult  to  carry  on  its  regular 
work.  Because  of  the  war  there  are 
greater  demands  on  our  time,  and 
our  thoughts  and  interests  are  cen- 
tered in  relief  work. 

The  keynote  of  the  times  is  “serv- 
ice,1” and  throughout  our  devotional 
exercises  our  thoughts  will  be  directed 
to  service  for  God,  Home  and  Country. 

Our  snecial  work,  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion, will  be  0 resented  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Carithers,  and  the  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Syrian  Mission  by  Rev,  An- 
thony Khouri. 
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Many  of  our  members  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  will  be  given  a place  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  will  be  brought  before  us 
by  Miss  Edna  McKee,  Chairman  of  the 
local  Covenanter  Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  George,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  W.  C.  T.  U., 
will  speak  on  Prohibition,  which  is  the 
reform  of  the  hour.  AP  this  writing 
we  are  hoping  that  our  missionary, 
Rev.  Julius  A.  Kempf,  and  Mrs. 
Kempf,  will  be  with  us  and  take  part 
in  our  meeting. 

Let  us  be  much  in  prayer  that  God’s 
blessing  will  be  upon  the  Convention 
and  the  work  which  we  do. 

Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Calderwood. 


OUR  NEIGHBORS. 

Who  are  they?  The  whole  world 
is  akin  as  never  before,  and  we  are 
helping  sufferers  of  all  nations,  and, 
surely,  we  should  help  them.  We  have 
our  mission  fields  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  are  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  work  in  each  field,  though  not  as 
well  as  we  should  be. 

But  sometimes  it  helps  us  to  look 
beyond  our  own  church  work.  South 
America  has  been  called  the  neglected 
continent,  but  we  have  neighbors 
nearer  than  South  America. 

In  that  marvelous  thirty-fifth  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah,  the  prophet  might  well, 
have  been  speaking  of  our  own  South- 
west. This  region  has  been  trans- 
formed in  the  past  few  years,  by  the 
reclamation  of  desert  lands,  and  it 
does  indeed  “blossom  as  the  rose.” 

Many  have  been  attracted  by  this 
reclamation,  others  by  the  climate, 
and  still  others  by  the  wonderful 
scenery.  Novelists  have  found  ma- 
terial in  this  Southwest  country,  and 
an  artist  colony  has  been  established 
in  Taoa,  New  Mexico.  In  this  region 
lies  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Col- 
orado and  California,  especially  the 
southern  part. 

It  is  of  the  need  of  the  people  who 
dwell  here  that  I wish  to  speak — our 
Mexican  neighbors  and  what  we  can 


do  for  them.  More  than  200,000  Mexi- 
cans are  living  in  these  States,  be- 
sides a great  host  of  mixed  blood,  part 
Mexican.  They  have  lived  quite  apart 
from  the  white  people,  in  their  small 
villages,  where  the  Spanish-speaking 
priests  rule  the  people  body  and  soul. 
Ignorance,  immorality,  superstition 
and  witchcraft  existed,  and  still  exist, 
in  small  villages.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  people  are  said  to  live  miserable 
lives  from  fear  of  witches  and  the  evil 
eye.  The  priests  opposed  the  coming 
of  missionaries  and  their  power  is 
great.  They  kept  the  children  from 
coming  to  the  mission  schools  and 
churches,  warning  them  that  the 
teachers  will  harm  them.  If  this  was 
not  effectual  the  powerful  weapon  of 
refusing  the  sacraments  and  the  rites 
of  burial  to  those  who  allowed  their 
children  to  attend  usually  brought 
submission.  The  priest  performs  his 
offices  only  for  money,  which  is  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  people ; they  pay,  but 
under  protest.  Many  are  living  in  the 
family  relation  without  any  ceremony, 
because  they  were  unable  to  pay  the 
sum  demanded.  If  you  believed  that 
on  children’s  day,  in  purgatory  each 
child  carries  a lighted  candle,  but  that 
the  finger  of  any  one  for  whom  a 
candle  had  not  been  provided  will 
burn  would  you  not  pay  almost  any 
price  to  secure  a candle  for  your  child? 

After  mission  schools  were  defi- 
nitely established  the  opposition  les- 
sened for  a while,  but  it  has  been 
more  pronounced  lately,  perhaps 
under  pressure  from  headquarters. 
Fine  men  of  Mexican  birth  have  been 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work  since 
18§9,  but  they  have  had  to  spread 
their  efforts  over  a scattered  terri- 
tory. These  men  are  graduates  of 
mission  schools.  It  sounds  like  a for- 
eign mission  report  to  read  of  the 
young  women  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches  who 
have  labored  alone  for  many  years  in 
plaza  schools  without  other  helpers. 
In  the  report  of  one  woman  who 
wrought  for  twenty-five  years  in  one 
school,  covering  a period  of  three 
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months  was  a record  of  48  patients 
treated,  27  dispensary  visits,  129 
other  visits  and  1 maternity  case.  She 
is  not  a doctor  or  a nurse,  but  a 
teacher.  The  chief  factors  in  the  up- 
lift of  these  people  are  the  teachers 
and  preachers  who  minister  to  them, 
braving-  loneliness,  disease,  opposition 
and  discouragement.  They  inspire 
those  poor  people  with  the  only  gleam 
of  hope  and  ambition  in  their  dark- 
ened lives. 

The  priests  told  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries  who  went  among  them 
that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  help  them ; 
that  they  had  been  trying  for  300 


years,  but  with  no  result,  because  they 
were  so  degraded.  The  missionaries 
replied  that  should  there  be  no  result 
when  they  had  worked  300  years, 
they,  too,  would  give  up. 

More  preachers,  teachers,  doctors 
and  nurses  are  needed  in  our  South- 
west. Those  who  have  been  in  the 
field  are  now  seeing  the  young  people 
gathered  into  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties, the  women  into  Missionary 
Societies,  and  the  men  into  Christian 
activities.  This  is  a live  question. 
What  are  we  doing,  what  can  we  do, 
for  our  needy  neighbors? 

A Kansan. 


CHINESE  ANTI-CIGARETTE  POSTER. 
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REPORT  OF  LADIES’  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY  OF  SUPERIOR,  NEB., 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1917. 

Number  of  members  on  roll,  25. 

Twelve  regular  and  nine  work 
meetings  were  held,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  12%. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  entertain- 
ing the  Presbyterial  last  spring,  from 
which  we  derived  much  help,  strength 
and  encouragement  for  the  work  of 
the  year. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  have 
with  us  some  of  our  missionaries  dur- 
ing the  year.  Rev.  R.  A.  Blair  was 
with  us  during  and  after  the  Pres- 
byterial, and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Adams  were  with  us  in  August.  The 
presence  of  these  missionaries  help 
to  encourage  and  enthuse  us  for 
greater  effort  in  missionary  work. 

Our  society  sent  two  quilts  to  the 
Aged  People’s  Home  and  two  to  the 
Orphans’  Home  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  We  also  received  $3  for  quilt- 
ing. Amount  of  money  received  for 
the  year,  $114.62;  disbursements, 
$113.30;  balance,  $1.32.  Amount  paid 
to  Miss  Huston’s  salary,  $50. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  record  the 
death  of  two  of  our  members  since  the 
beginning  of  1918.  On  Sabbath  even- 
ing, January  6,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Kilpatrick, 
without  a moment’s  warning,  was 
called  to  lay  down  the  activities  of  life, 
and  on  Tuesday  night,  February  12, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  McElhinney,  after  just  five 
days’  sickness,  answered  the  sum- 
mons, “Come  up  higher.”  Let  us  heed 
the  warning  that  has  come  to  us: 
“Watch,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  you 
think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.” 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Copeland, 

Secretary. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hensleigh, 

Secretary. 


THE  LITTLE  RUNAWAY 


By  Rose  Huston. 

“Sin  Shang  will  you  please  give  me 
something  to  eat,  and  let  me  stay  all 
night  here?”  Mr.  Chu  Hon  Shang 
was  just  finishing  up  his  evening 
work  in  the  kitchen  at  the  hospital 
where  he  lives,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  a little  girl  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old  standing  at  the  door.  “Well, 
little  sister,  who  are  you  and  why  do 
you  want  to  stay  here  all  night?” 
“Because  I want  to  go  home  to  my 
mother  and  she  lives  too  far  to  go 
tonight.” 

“Didn’t  I see  you  this  evening  be- 
fore dark?  Why  didn’t  you  go  home 
or  try  to  find  a place  to  stay  sooner? 
Supper  is  over  long  ago.” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “I  was  here  all 
evening,  but  I was  afraid  to  ask  be- 
fore dark  for  fear  you  would  make 
me  go  back  up  street,  and  I knew  you 
would  not  send  me  away  in  the  dark, 
so  I waited  on  purpose.” 

“But  if  you  live  up  street,  why  did 
you  come  down  here?  Tell  me  all 
about  yourself.” 

“Well,  I will  tell  you  if  you  will  not 
send  me  back  up  street.  When  I was 
six  years  old  my  father  sold  me  to 
these  people  for  $26.00  ($12.00  U.  S. 
money)  and  I have  been  there  six 
years.  They  bought  me  to  be  their 
daughter,  but  they  afterward  decided 
to  have  me  for  a slave,  and  my  life  is 
unbearable.  I have  to  work  very  hard, 
making  tjie  garden,  carrying  water 
for  it  and  for  the  family,  going  to 
the  mountain  to  get  wood  and  grass, 
and  they  scold  me  and  beat  me  when 
I can’t  do  all  they  tell  me  to  do.  Last 
night  two  chickens  were  lost  or  stolen, 
and  they  blamed  me  for  it,  as  they 
said  I should  have  been  watching 
things  better,  so  they  beat  me  very 
hard,  put  me  out  of  the  house  and 
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told  me  they  would  not  feed  me  any 
more.  So  I ran  off  to  my  mother,  but 
she  brought  me  back  as  she  said  I 
belonged  to  the  other  people  and  must 
stay  with  them.  As  soon  as  my 
mother  was  gone,  they  beat  me  again, 
so  I ran  off,  and  I am  never  going 
back  again.” 

Mr.  Chue  thought  a little  while, 
then  said  he  would  find  a place  for 
her  to  spend  the  night,  but  that  she 
must  go  back  to  her  people  as  they 
would  treat  her  all  the  worse  when 
they  did  find  her. 

She  was  put  in  charge  of  some  kind 
women  who  soon  had  some  nice  warm 
supper  ready  for  her,  then  put  her  to 
bed  with  some  of  their  own  little  girls. 
She  was  so  tiny  for  a twelve-year  old, 
and  her  face  showed  that  she  had  had 
no  childhood,  no  playtime  in  her  life. 
The  yellowish,  swollen,  waxy  appear- 
ance of  her  face  and  hands  were  proof 
enough  that  she  was  suffering  from 
hookworms,  malaria  and,  perhaps, 
other  diseases,  and  how  we  wished  we 
could  put  her  in  the  hospital  till  she 
was  well  and  strong,  then  put  her  in 
school,  where  she  could  learn  what 
play  and  kindness  and  love  are.  When 
asked  why  she  came  to  the  mission, 
she  replied,  “Because  I knew  the 
Jesus  people  would  be  good  to  me  and 
other  people  wouldn't.” 

It  was  decided  that  she  should  go 
back  the  next  morning,  as  the  people 
would  be  looking  for  her,  and  if  they 
found  her  here  they  might  say  we  had 
stolen  her  and  were  hiding  her.  She 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  till  after 
breakfast,  then  for  Sabbath  school 
and  church,  but  during  Sabbath  school 
she  was  seen  running  out  across  the 
graveyard  towards  the  country.  The 
women  caught  her  and  brought  her 
back  and  she  stayed  till  after  church. 
When  the  woman  was  starting  to  take 
her  home  she  was  asked  to  come  back 
some  day  and  visit,  and  the  Chinese 


said,  “Oh,  you  must  not  tell  her  that 
or  she  will  run  off  again  and  come 
here.”  The  woman  just  had  to  drag 
her  along  the  street  and  the  nearer 
she  got  home  the  worse  she  was,  even 
sitting  down  in  the  street  and  having 
to  be  almost  carried. 

Once  she  told  the  woman  the  wrong 
street  but  the  people  there  did  not 
know  her,  so  they  went  on  till  they 
found  the  right  place.  The  woman 
who  owned  her  said  she  was  not  a bad 
girl  but  was  sometimes  lazy,  and  was 
sick  most  of  the  time  and  that  they 
were  only  punishing  her  and  did  not 
mean  it  when  they  said  they  would 
not  feed  her.  When  told  that  the  for- 
eigners had  invited  her  to  come  back 
some  day  to  visit,  the  woman  said, 
“Yes,  and  if  you  do  they  will  butcher 
you.”  I am  sure  that  the  little  girl 
knew  better  than  that,  but  we  have 
not  seen  her  since. 

How  thankful  we  all  ought  to  be 
that  we  live  in  America,  and  have  lov- 
ing Christian  fathers  and  mothers. 


A missionary  who  visited  a number 
of  American  colleges  recently  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  recruits  for  for- 
eign service  met  a young  man  from 
India  who  had  come  to  this  country  to 
study  applied  Christianity.  Out  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul  he  told  the  mis- 
sionary of  his  disappointment.  “Why 
do  you  paint  your  country  white  and 
mine  black?”  he  asked.  A hard  ques- 
tion, indeed,  if  you  had  listened  as  he 
told  of  his  experience,  even  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  America. 

Christianity  transforms.  We  have 
seen  it.  We  have  felt  it.  But  has  it 
actually  transformed  this  dear  coun- 
try of  ours  to  such  a degree  that  we 
can  paint  it  white,  without  indulging 
in  camouflage?  The  young  Indian 
says  “No.”  There  are  spots,  even  in 
this  fair  land,  which  remain  as  black 
as  night. 

But  what  is  our  hope?  Just  this: 
The  leaven  is  working,  and  working 
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rapidly  in  these  days.  A decade  ago 
when  we  said  that  ours  was  not  a 
Christian  nation  men  laughed  us  to 
scorn.  But  we  kept  on  praying  that 
God  would  ‘‘overturn,  overturn,  over- 
turn.How  that  prayer  is  being 
answered  today!  The  truth  of  our 
world  message  is  beginning  to  be  rec- 
ognized. Listen  to  Dr.  Ussher  in  his 
recent  book,  “An  American  Physician 
in  Turkey.” 

“A  Turkish  officer  once  protested 
to  me  against  the  phrase  ‘the  unspeak- 
able Turk.’  ‘The  Christians  are  more 
cruel  than  the  Turks,’  said  he;  ‘the 
German  Government  is  a Christian 
Government,  is  it  not?' 

“ ‘No/  I replied;  ‘there  is  no  Chris- 
tian Government  in  the  world.  There 
are  Christians  in  all  governments,  but 
no  Christian  Government/  ” 

“Men  and  Missions /’  the  official 
organ  of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement,  came  out  in  a “Making 
America  Christian”  number  a few 
months  ago.  We  would  like  to  quote 
the  opening  editorial  in  full,  but  can 
only  give  you  a part  of  it: 

“What!  America  not  Christian? 
Impossible ! A witness  before  a Con- 
gressional committee,  to  which  had 
been  referred  the  question  of  a na- 
tional day  of  prayer,  thus  sought  to 
prove  to  a doubting  member  of  the 
committee,  that  this  is  a Christian 
nation : 

“ ‘The  use  of  the  oath,  the  employ- 
ment of  chaplains,  Christian  laws 
against  blasphemy,  profanity,  etc.,  re- 
ligious inscription  on  coins,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  God  in  almost  all 
our  State  constitutions,  the  decision  of 
numerous  civil  courts  that  Christian- 
ity is  a part  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  our  annual  Thanksgiving 
proclamations.’ 

“All  of  which  recalls  the  familiar 
story  of  the  old  lady  who  heard  the 
minister  preach  on  the  ‘Existence  of 
God,’  and  who,  at  the  close  of  the  serv- 


ice, declared,  ‘After  all,  I still  believe 
there  is  a God.’ 

“There  are  too  many  facts  on  the. 
other  side  for  us  seriously  to  believe 
that  America  is  already  Christian. 

“The  fact  that  everywhere  we  hear 
the  ‘shoutings  of  the  captains’  who 
call  us  to  arms  in  every  conceivable 
kind  of  organization  to  fight  ‘the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil/  ought 
to  convince  all  of  us  that  as  a nation 
we  are  not  yet  saved ! 

“There  never  was  greater  need  for 
the  recognition  of  ‘things  as  they  are.’ 
We  are  called  to  help  at  everything  in 
all  directions,  but  the  great  need  is 
for  conviction  that  real  need  exists; 
for  ability  to  keep  awake,  and  ever- 
lastingly at  it. 

“ ‘Making  America  Christian’  is  no 
mere  phrase;  it  represents  a stupen- 
dous task  for  which  superhuman 
power  is  required — and  will  be  given. 

“Col.  Sellers,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle , is  quoted  as  saying : 

“ ‘This  war  isn’t  going  to  stop  and 
stay  stopped  until  Jesus  Christ  is 
King.’ 

“All  this  is  for  our  encouragement, 
lest  we  grow  weary,  when  the  day  of 
world  victory  is  at  hand.  Our  loyalty 
to  our  denomination  and  our  gifts  for 
its  work  never  counted  for  more  than 
they  do  today. 

“Help  Christianity  ‘gain  fresh  ter- 
ritory in  the  heathen  world’ — at  home 
and  abroad.” 


PROVERBS  FROM  SPURGEON 

Better  do  than  dream;  better  be 
than  seem. 

She  who  buys  “bargains”  is  often 
“sold.” 

Avoid  what  makes  in  thy  pocket  a 
void. 

Sellers  need  tongues;  buyers  need 
eyes. 

Please  note  change  of  address  of 
Olive  Trees  to  215  Buckingham  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMEO  PRES.  CHURCH  IN  1917 


Latakia,  Syria. 

Rev.  Jas.  S.  Stewart,  D.  D 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Stewart 

Rev.  Samual  Edgar,  ) on  furlough. . 
Mrs.  Samuel  Edgar  j without  salary 

J.  M.  Balph,  M.  D.,  on  furlough 

Miss  Maggie  B.  Edgar 

Miss  M.  Florence  Mearns,  w^^J^fahry 

Mersine,  Asia  Minor. 

MISS  EVADNA  M.  STERRETlon  furlough 
Rev.  Robt.  E.  Willson,  ) t , 
Mrs.  Robt.  E.  Willson  j on  fur  sh 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  McFarland 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  McFarland 

John  Peoples,  M.  D 

Mrs.  John  Peoples on  furlough 

Miss  F.  Elma  French,  on  furlough  . 

Lamaca,  Cyprus. 

Rev.  Walter  McCarroll 

Mrs.  Walter  McCarroll,  on  furlough 

Mr.  Wilbur  Weir 

Nicosia , Cyprus. 

Calvin  McCarroll,  M.  D 

Mrs.  Calvin  McCarroll 


Rev.  Julius  A.  Kempf 

Mrs.  Julius  A.  Kempf 

Rev.  William  M.  Robb 

Mrs.  William  M.  Robb 

Miss  Kate  McBurney,  M.  D.,  

Miss  Mary  R.  Adams 

Miss  Rose  A.  Huston  

Miss  Ida  M.  Scott,  M.  D.,  I on  furlough 
Miss  Annie  J.  Robinson,  f without  sal’ry 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Brownlee, 

Canton  Medical  Missionary  Union , 
Canton , South  China. 

James  M.  Wright,  'm.  d 

Mrs.  James  M.  Wright 

Union  Language  School, 
Canton,  South  China . 

Rev.  R.  C.  Adams 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Adams  * 

Rev.  Jesse  C.  Mitchel 

Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Mitchel 

Miss  M.  Edna  Wallace,  M.  D 

Miss  Inez  M.  Smith,  R.  N 

Lo  Ting,  via  Canton,  South  China. 


Tak  Hing  Chau,  West  River, 

South  China. 

Rev.  A.  I.  Robb,  D.  D.  ) #1  , , , 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Robb \ °n  furlough 

Rev.  J.  K.  Robb, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Robb  on  furlough 


Rev.  Ernest  C.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Mitchell 

E.  J.  M.  Dickson,  M.  D 

Mrs.  E.  J.  M.  Dickson 

Miss  Ella  Margaret  Stewart.  . . . « 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Dean . 


HOME  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  1917 

Southern  Mission , 


Indian  Mission,  Apache,  Okla. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Carithers,  D.  D.,  Sup't. 

Miss  Inez  Wicherham 

Miss  Ellen  Wilson 

Miss  Irene  McMurtrey 

Miss  May  Allen 

Miss  Mary  McKnight,  Teacher. 

Mr.  Clay  Williams 
Mr.  Paul  White 

Mission  of  the  Covenant,  800  South  5th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Annie  Forsyth 
Miss  Emma  M.  McFarland 

Volunteer  Workers. 

Miss  Mary  Gray 
Miss  Mazie  Steele 
Drs.  Peebles 
Miss  Mary  Adams 
Miss  Anna  Thompson 
Dr.  Ralph  Duncan 
Mr.  Samuel  Jackson  ) 

Mr.  Melville  Pearce  \ Alternating 
Mr.  Will  Stewart  ) , 


Knox  Academy,  Selma,  Ala. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Edgar,  D.  D.,  Superintendent . 
Miss  Lola  Weir,  High  School. 

Miss  M.  Jean  Shuman,  High  School. 
Miss  Ella  M.  Hays,  Grammar  School. 
Miss  Adrienne  Fulton,  Sixth  Grade . 
Mrs.  S.  Kingston,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mrs.  M.  1.  Robb,  Fourth  Grade. 

Miss  Ruth  Kynett,  Third  Grade. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson,  Second  Grade. 

Mrs.  Ella  Senegal,  First  Grade. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Sims,  Primary. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Parrish,  Music. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Fowler,  Girls*  Industrial. 
Prof.  Theodore  Lee,  Boys*  Industrial. 
Miss  Sophia  Kingston  ) East 
Miss  Laura  Mae  Kingston  j Selma 
Mrs.  Louise  Kynett,  Pleasant  Grove. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 


President 

HENRY  O’NEIL,  740  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Vice-President 

J.  C.  McFEETERS,  D.  D.,  1838  Wallace  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Corresponding  Secretary 

FINDLEY  M.  WILSON,  D.  D.,  2517  N.  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary 

F.  M.  FOSTER,  Ph.  D.,  305  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer 

JOSEPH  M.  STEELE,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Transportation  Agent 

WILLIAM  G.  CARSON,  205  South  42nd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POST  OFFICE  ADDRESSES  OF  TREASURERS 

Syrian  Mission,  Mission  in  China,  Mission  of  The  Covenant  and  Church  Erection — 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Steele,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Domestic  Mission;  Southern  Mission;  Indian  Mission;  Testimony  Bearing  Sustentation; 
Theological  Seminary;  Ministers’,  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund;  Literary,  Students’  Aid; 
National  Reform — Mr.  J.  S.  Tibby,  411  Penn  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aged  People’s  Home — Mrs.  D.  C Ward,  7004  Lemington  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TELEPHONE:  785  MORNINGSIDE 


WM.  McGLBAN’S  SON 

Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

508  WEST  134t«  STREET 

ROBERT  L.  McCLEAN  NBW  YORK 


JAMES  S.  TIBBY  - Pittsburg,  Pa.. 

SELLS  THE  FOLLOWING  COVENANTER  LITERATURE 

PSALM  BOOKS  (old  and  new  versions),  TESTIMONY, 

BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE,  MINUTES  OF  SYNOD,  CON- 
FESSION OF  FAITH,  CATECHISMS,  TALES  OF 
COVENANTERS,  POETS  and  POETRY,  ROMANISM 
ANALYZED,  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL,  1891 

WHITE  FOB  PRICES 


